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THROUGH BY DAYLIGHT; 
OER, 
THE YOUNG ENGINEER OF THE LAKE 
SHORE RAILROAD. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
MOTHER’S ADVICE. 


| ea the first time in my life I had some 

fears in regard to meeting my father. I 
dreaded the terrible infirmity which was begin- 
ning to develop itself anew in him. Under 
ordinary circumstances I should have been 





glad to see him; and with a hundred dollars 
in my pocket —the first money I had ever 
earned by my knowledge and skill —I should 
have been delighted to tell him the history of 
the day. I should have been sure of a proud 
and sympathetic listener in hin. as I detailed 
the means I had used to raise the dummy. 

I feared two things —first, that he wou!'d be 
intoxicated; and second, that he would remem- 
ber against me the deed I had done with the 
strange-looking bottle in the forenoon. In re- 
lation to the latter, I had come to see that the 
destruction of the whiskey was not the only or 
the greater cause of offence. By emptying the 
bottle, I had censured him, virtually, and made 
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myself a judge of his condition and conduct. | quired, not a little astonished to find that she 


My father was a plucky man, in spite of his 


position as an employee of Colonel Wimple- 
ton, and, right or wrong, would not suffer any 
one to be a censor upon his actions. 

I feared that his anger would not go down 
with the sun; and I had an utter horrorof any 
quarrel in the family. Besides, I had a great 
admiration of my father. I considered him 
one of the best and one of the most skilful 
men of his craft on the lake. I could not en- 
dure the thought of any coldness on his part, 
or the feeling that I had suffered in his estima- 
tion. I knew he had been proud of me as a 
scholar, and especially proud of the reputation 
I had earned as a young engineer. My read- 
ers, therefore, will not be surprised when I say 
that my bosom bounded with emotion as I 
thought of meeting him after the occurrences 
of the day. If he was only sober, and in his 
right mind, all would be well with me. 

I had heard in Middleport that the Ruoara, 
on her down trip, had obtained an engineer at 
Hitaca; therefore I supposed my father had 
gone home. The storekeeper on the wharf 
had seen him; but I did not dare to ask 
whether he was intoxicated. Never before, I 
repeat, had I gone to my father’s house -with 
any doubts or misgivings. It was quite dark 
when I reached the mill wharf, and secured 
When I started 


my skiff at its moorings. 
from Middleport with a hundred dollars in 


my pocket, I felt like a rich man. During my 
silent pull across the lake I thought of our 
family trouble, and when I landed at Centre- 
port I felt as though I had lost a hundred 
dollars, and that I was even poorer than 
usual. 

With stealthy step I crept through the gar- 
den, fearful that I might encounter my father 
intoxicated. There was a light in the kitchen, 
and I stood on tiptoe, so that I could look in at 
the window. My father was not there. The sup- 
per table was waiting in the middle of the room, 
and my good mother sat at one corner of it, sew- 
ing, while my two sisters were reading near 
her. I opened the back door and went in, but 
not without the fear that I shou)d be told my 
father was helpless in his bed. 

“Why, Wolfert, where have you been?” 
asked my mother, rising as I entered. “I 
needn’t ask you, for I have heard all about it.” 

** About what?” 

** You have been over to Middleport, at work 
for the Toppleton boys.” 

“T know it.” 

** Why did you do it?” 

“Why shouldn’t I do it, mother?” I in- 





was inflamed by the rivalry between the two 
houses. 

** Why shouldn’t you do it! Because it will 
make trouble, Wolfert. When the boat brought 
over the news that you had raised the dummy, 
or whatever they call the thing, and that you 
were running it on the railroad over there, the 
people howled just as though you had set the 
town on fire. The Wimpleton boys say they 
will mob you, tar and feather you, and I don't 
know what not,” said my poor mother, who 
appeared to be really suffering under this mani- 
festation of popular indignation. 

“It seems just as though I am bound to put 
my foot in it, whether I will or not. Do folks 
tell the rest of the story?” I inquired. f 

‘The rest of what story?” asked my mother, 
opening her eyes. 

‘“* Do they say that I was hunted out of town 
like a wild beast?” I demanded, indignantly. 

‘* Why, no; they didn’t say anything of that 
kind. The girls came home just before dark, 
and said everybody was talking about you; 
that you had turned traitor.” 

** Perhaps I have, mother; but I don’t carea 
fig for this three-cent quarrel between the two 
sides of the lake. I hope you won’t turn 
against me, mother,” I added, choking up 
with emotion, so that I could not speak. 

“Turn against you! Why, no, Wolfert, 
I shall never turn against you. Who ever 
heard of such a thing?” 

“You seem to blame me for what I have 
done,” I replied, wiping away a truant tear, 
and struggling hard for utterance. 

*T only said what you have done will make 
trouble. You know Colonel Wimpleton will 
not like it; and he will punish us all for your 
acts.” 

**T couldn't help it, mother. 
away.” 

‘¢ What do you mean by being driven away?” 

It occurred to me that my mother knew noth- 
ing of what had happened since Waddie had 
called to deliver the fictitious message from his 
father; and I told her the whole story. 

“If I know my father, he would kick me if! 
should get down on my knees to Waddie Wim- 
pleton. Be that as it may, I won't do it,” I 
added. : 

“I don’t want you to do it. If it has come 
to that, I think we had all better go to the 
poorhouse. at once,” said my mother, with 
more spirit than I remembered to have seen 
her exhibit before; and I felt then that she 
was on my side. 

“‘ We won’t go to the poorhouse,” I replied, 


I was driven 
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taking the hundred dollars from my wallet. 
“J made that to-day.” 

My mother opened her eyes again, as she 
was in the habit of doing when astonished. 
Then she counted the money, and for an in- 
stant a smile overspread her pleasant face. To 
me it was the pleasantest face in all the world, 
and 1 had never before seen it saddened for so 
jong a time as it had been that day. 

“A hundred dollars!” exclaimed she, look- 
ing at me. 

“Yes, mother; that is what Major Topple- 
ton gave me for getting the dummy out of the 
water, and putting it on the track. It wasa 
good job.” 

“The major is liberal; and I only wish he 
and the colonel would be friends again.” 

“TI wish they would; but whether théy are 
or not, I’m not going to fight the battle of 
either one of them. Now, mother, I want to 
make a clean breast of it. What you said to 
me after the colonel went away wasn’t lost 
upon me. I was sorry I called Waddie a liar 
to his face, though all the world knows that he 
isone; and I was really sorry that I had said 
anything saucy to the colonel. When Waddie 
said he was going to lick me, I apologized to 
him; and I did to the colonel when I saw him. 
Ithink I did it handsomely, considering that 
they were going to lick me.” 

“Tra glad you did, Wolfert.” 

“Tt was like pulling out half a dozen of my 
teeth to do it, but I did it; and I was sincere in 
doing it, too. I won’t go down on my knees to 
any one, and I won’t confess a crime of which 
I'm not guilty; ” and, in my zeal, I struck the 
table a blow with my fist which made all the 
dishes dance upon it. 

“Do right, Wolfert, and pray to God for 
strength. He will help you, and all will be 
well in the end. Have you seen anything of 
your father?” 

“Thaven’t seen him; but he came over on 
the Ruoara from the other side. I supposed 
he was at home,” i replied. 

“] haven’t seen anything of him since he 
went out this morning,” she added, looking 
very anxious. 

I ate my supper, still discussing the exciting 
topic of the day. I felt better; for, if my 
mother was on my side, I could afford to have 
almost everybody else against me; and she 
was a Christian woman, who would rather have 
buried me than had me do any great wrong. 
Whatever my readers, old and, young, may 
think of me, I feel bound to say that I had 
tried to do right. I had been goaded into 
the use of impudent speech by the intolerable 
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tyranny of the magnate of Centreport; but I 
had apologized for it, and had been willing to 
make any reasonable reparation. My mother “ 
had taught me, as a child, to go down on my 
knees before God, but never to man. 

I kissed my sisters, who were younger than 
I, and they went to bed about eight o’clock.. 
My mother and I could now talk about the 
condition of my father, which neither of us 
was willing todo before them. We wondered 
what had become of him; but I was pretty 
sure that he was somewhere in Centreport. 
It was a new experience in our family to be 
waiting at night for him, for he always spent 
his evenings at home. 

I told my mother of the offer which Major 
Toppleton had made me to run the dummy. 
For a boy of my age, and at a distance from 
the great city, the proposition was a liberal 
one, for my father only had sixty dollars a 
month. It is true I was to do a man’s work 
for half wages; but no boy in that region 
could make half the money offered to me at 
that time. 

‘*T don’t see how you can take up with the 
offer,” said my mother. ‘Colonel Wimpleton 
would not have anything to do with us if we 
did anything to help along the people on the 
other side.” 

**T don’t know that I can accept it, but it is 
a great pity I cannot,” I replied, moodily; for 
I should have been glad to run the dummy 
for nothing if the major was not willing to 
pay me. 

“Tt is a pity; but only think how mad the 
colonel would be if you should go!” 

‘**T don’t know that he could be any madder 
than he is now. I am sick and disgusted with 
this stupid quarrel!” 

‘“T’m sure he would discharge your father 
if he should let you go over to Middleport to 
work for the major. Those two men hate 
each other like evil spirits,” replied my mother. 

‘* Of course I don’t want father to lose his 
situation; and if it comes to that, I suppose I 
must decline the offer.” 

“T think you must, Wolfert.” 

“T will, mother,” I added, sorely aggrieved 
at the alternative. ‘I will not do anything to 
make a quarrel, though I think it is about time 
I should be earning something.” 

‘* Perhaps there will be a chance for you on 
this side; for I am sure the colonel will do 
something to get even with the major on that 
railroad. He will get up another railroad, a 
balloon, a flying machine, or something or 
other.” 

** He can’t build any railroad on this side,” I 
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replied. “ The country is so rough that it 
would cost him all he is worth. But if he 
did, he wouldn’t give me anything to do 
upon it.” 

‘* Perhaps he —” 

My mother’s remark was interrupted by a 
noise in the garden; and, fearful that my poor 
“father had come home in a helpless condition, 
I went out to ascertain the cause of it. It was 
not my father; but I heard sounds which indi- 
cated that several persons were running away 
from the house. I ran to the fence, and saw 
three boys hastening up the road towards the 
Institute. If I was not much mistaken, Wad- 
die Wimpleton was one of them; and I con- 
cluded that he was still intent upon punishing 
me for calling him a liar. 

As I was about to go into the house, I dis- 
covered another form in the darkness, walking 
down the road. I knewthe step. It was my 
father. I was very thankful that he was able 
to walk, though I noticed that his step was a 
little unsteady. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
WADDIE’S MISTAKE. 


HASTENED into the house, and told my 

mother that father.was coming. She be- 
stowed upon me a glance so full of anxiety that 
I comprehended the question she desired to ask, 
and I added that he walked tolerably well. 

‘Was it he that made the noise we heard?” 
she inquired. 

** No; some of the students have been around 
here, and I think I saw Waddie,” I replied. 

** What do they want?” 

*T don’t know; but I suppose they wish to 
see me.” 

“‘Do be careful, Wolfert.” 

“T’'m not afraid of them, mother. I think I 
can take care of myself in the face of the whole 
crowd.” 

My father came in at the back door, inter- 
rupting the conversation. His step was un- 
steady, and his movements uncertain. He 
staid a long time in the entry putting away his 
hat, but at last he entered the kitchen. He 
made desperate struggles to conceal his con- 
dition; but he failed todo so. I could see my 
poor mother’s bosom bounding with emotion 
as the days of evil came back to her from the 
past. There was a tear in her eye; but she 
spoke not a word of reproach. My father 
walked across the room to his accustomed 
chair, and dropped heavily into it. 

‘* Wolf!” said he, in a tone which was in- 
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tended to be sharp, but which was very thick 
from the effects of the liquor. . 

**T am here, father,” I replied, as little able 
to control my feelings as my mother. 

“You have been a bad boy!” he added, 
fiercely. ‘‘ You have disgraced your father!” 

I thought not, but I did not deem it advisa. 
ble to say so, or to utter a word that would 
irritate him. 

**T used to think you were a smart boy; but 
now I think you are a fool,” he continued, with 
an oath, which I had never before heard him 
use. ‘With a pistol in your hand you let 
Christy carry off all my money. I wouldn't 
say anything about that, but you came home, 
insulted and abused Colonel Wimp'ton and 
his son. You hadn’t done your worst yet; so 
you went over to Middleport, and turned traitor 
to the friends that feed and clothe you. I know 
all about it!” 

It was no use to talk about these things 
while he was in his present condition, and! 
held my peace. 

**T’'ve seen Colonel Wimp’ton, and he ztold 
me all about it,” my father went on, rapping 
the table violently with his fist. ‘I won’t have 
my boy behave zo. [I'll lick him first.” 

“Why, father, Wolfert has not done any- 
thing bad,” interposed my mother. 

**T zsay he has!” replied my father, furious- 
ly. ‘*He’n Waddie blowed up that canal boat. 
Then Wolf denied it, and insulted his best 
friends. Then he went off and run that 
dummy.” 

“Don’t say anything, mother,” said I to her, 
in a low tone. 

‘“*What’s that?” demanded my father, sus- 
piciously. ‘‘ What did you say, Wolf? Do 
you mean to insult me, as you did Colonel 
Wimp’ton?” 

But I will not follow this unpleasant scene 
any further in detail. It was evident that my 
father had seen the magnate of Centreport, 
and that the great man had won him over. 
He was stormy, violent, and suspicious. He 
was angry with me, and then with my mother 
for speaking a word in my defence. Finally 
he wept like a child, declaring that his family 
had turned against him; and, overwhelmed by 
this maudlin grief, he went up stairs and threw 
himself upon my bed. I think he intended to 
occupy the spare chamber on the other side of 
the entry, for he was so angry with my mother 
and me that he was intent upon getting away 
from us. 

We decided that it would be best to let him 
alone. He lay sobbing on the bed for a time, 
and then dropped asleep. My mother went in, 
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and having assured herself that he was in a 
comfortable position, took away the lamp. She 
and I sat up till midnight, talking over the bit- 
ter prospect before us. In his cups my father 
was another man. My mother told me, with 
tears in her eyes, that he had abused her when 
he used to drink before. In his intoxication 
he seemed to hate the family he loved so well 
when he was sober. 

At midnight he was still sleeping off the 
effects of his debauch, and we retired, hoping 
for better things in the morning. I wasgeo 
tired that I went to sleep very soon. I occu- 
pied the spare chamber, on the second floor, 
while my mother’s room was down stairs. I 
do not know how long I had slept, but I was 
awakened by a violent noise in the opposite 
side of the house, which seemed to come from 
the apartment where my father was. I was 
startled, and immediately leaped out of bed, 
lighted a lamp, and hastily put on my clothes. 
Hearing my father’s voice in excited tones, I 
rushed to the room with the lamp in my hand. 
Ifeared that the liquor he had drank had in 
some manner affected his brain, and induced 
a delirium. i 

Iopened the door. I saw my father stand- 
ing over the prostrate form of Waddie Wim- 
pleton. The window was wide open, and I 
heard voices outside, as of other boys effecting 
a hasty retreat. Waddie lay still upon the 
floor, and his face was covered with blood. 

“What is the matter, father?” I asked, ter- 
tified at the strange sight which I beheld. 

“Don’t you see what the matter is?” replied 
my father; but he seemed to be very much 
confused. 

“What has happened?” 

“T hardly know,” answered he, gazing at 
the form of Waddie. 

My father had slept several hours, and he 
appeared to be quite sober. 

“This is Waddie Wimpleton,” said I, bend- 
ing over the fallen youth. 

“Tsee itis. I felt a hand upon me, and I 
started up from the bed. Some one caught 
hold of me, and I struck right and left, till I 
heard some one fall,” answered my father, rub- 
bing his eyes, as if to stimulate his bewildered 
senses. ‘*I thought it was some one who had 
come to rob me, and I couldn’t help believing 
itwas Christy Holgate.” 

“What in the world is the matter?” cried 
my mother, who now came into the room, 
pale and trembling with terror. 

I explained, as far as I could, the circum- 
stances of the affair. My father said nothing, 
but went to the window and looked out. 





“There is a ladder under the window,” 
said he. 

“But Waddie is not a robber,” added my 
mother, kneeling on the floor at his side. 
** His face is cut, and he seems to be stunned.” 

My father and I lifted him up, and placed 
him on the bed. My mother went to work 
upon him, sending me down to assure my sis- 
ters that no harm could come to them. I 
brought up some water and the camphor bot- 
tle. On my return my father seemed to be 
quite like himself, and was assisting in the 
restoration of the injured boy. 

‘“‘He isn’t badly hurt, I think,” said my 
mother. ‘One of his front teeth is knocked 
in, and the blood on his face comes from a 
mere scratch. What in the world was he 
doing here?” 

‘*T understand it now,” I replied. ‘* Waddie 
and the other fellows were after me. I saw 


‘them around the house about eight o’clock.” 


“What do they want of you?” asked my 
father, whose head had been filled with the 
other side of the story. 

“ They were going to punish me, I suppose, 
for what I said to Waddie and his father, 
though I apologized to both of them for it.” 

‘* What is to be done with this boy?” inter- 
posed my mother, anxiously, as Waddie opened 
his eyes, and looked wildly around the room. 
**T think the doctor had better see him.” 

I went for the doctor, and came back with 
him, for he had just returned from a night 
visit to a distant patient, and his horse was 
harnessed at the door. When we arrived, 
Waddie was sitting up in the kitchen. The 
physician examined his head, and declared 
that he had sustained no injury that he could 
perceive. My father, who had been alarmedi 
for the consequences of the blow he had struck,. 
breathed easier after this announcement. 

“Tm going home,” said Waddie, rising: 
from the chair, after the doctor had finished: 
his examination. “Tl bet you haven’t theen: 
the latht of thith thcrape. I thall —” 

The scion put his hand up to his mouth, andi 
wondered why he could not speak without: 
lisping. He had fully recovered his senses 
under the vigorous treatment of my mother, 
and with them came back the evil spirit which 
controlled him. 

‘What were you doing in my house, Wad- 
die?” asked my father. 

“ What wath I doing? I wath going to-give: 
Wolf fitth for being a traitor and calling mea 
liar. And I'll do it yet, if it coths me my 
life!” replied Waddie, vigorously, as he held 
one hand on his mouth. 
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‘I didn’t think you would break into a man’s 
house in the night,” added my father. 

Wolf is going to work on the other side, 
and that’th the only time we could catch him. 
What did you hit me for?” demanded the 
scion, rubbing his sore head with his hand. 

“T did not know it was you, Waddie,” an- 
swered my father, meekly.. ‘*‘ You came into 
my room in the dark, when I was asleep.” 

“Tt wathn’t your room. It wath Wolf’th 
room. What were you doing in there?” 

‘**It’s my own house, and I have a right to 
occupy any room I please,” said my father, 
with more spirit than before. 

“You were boothy latht night, and didn’t 
know what you were about.” 

My father’s brow contracted, and his lips 
were compressed. To be told that he was in- 
toxicated galled him sorely. Waddie declared 
that he had struck him on purpose, and that he 
should suffer for it. The doctor then took him 
into his chaise, and conyeyed him to his home. 
My father was. not satisfied with the situation. 
He went to the pump, and drank a large 
mug of water." He walked up and down the 
kitchen in silence for a moment, and then said 
fhe must see Colonel Wimpleton at once. He 
went, and by going through the grove he could 
‘reach the house as soon as the doctor. 

I did not see him again that night, and he 
did not come out of his room till eight o’clock 
the next morning. I was very anxious to know 
how he would regard me, after the hard words 
he had spoken the night before. I was also 
curious to learn what had passed at Colonel 
Wimpleton’s during his visit. Our relations 
with the magnate were certainly very singular 
and perplexing. As nearly as I could judge, 
my father stood exactly in my own position 
in regard to him. Neither of us had intended 
to insult or injure the great man or his son, 
but both had incurred his displeasure; for it 
would be impossible for the colonel to forgive 
.the unwitting blow my father had struck. 

“Wolf,” said my father, after he had eaten 
this breakfast, ‘‘ your mother tells me you have 
,an_ offer on the other side.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘You may accept it, and go to work to-day, 
‘if you wish.” 

“‘T should be very glad to do so,” I replied. 
“Did you have any trouble with Colonel Wim- 
pleton?” 

“I did. He discharged me, and ordered me 
out of his house,” he answered, gloomily. 

Of one thing I was sure — my father was not 
angry with me. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





BUTTONWOOD’S BEARS. 


BY WIRT SIKES. 


S whdoasalghiaies was out with a party of 
hunters one day, when the party sep. 
rated for the purpose of scouring the country 
each man going off in a direction different 
from the other, to beat over a certain area, 
and meet at another point in the woods, 

Buttonwood stood where he was, watching 
the men disappear, one by one; and, justas the 
last man had vanished among the trees, what 
should Buttonwood see but an awful great 
black bear, as big or bigger than a cow, crawl- 
ing straight out of the ground, not six feet 
away from where Buttonwood was standing! 

Here was a situation. 

“One jump,” said Buttonwood, telling me 
the story,” and that bear might have made 
hask out of me!” 

However, Buttonwood wouldn’t run. His 
hair was just crawling on his head with fright, 
but he wouldn’t run. Perhaps he couldn't; I 
don’t know how that may be; at any rate, he 
gave a yell like an Indian war-whoop (in the 
hope the vanished hunters might hear it, he 
said), and blazed away with his rifle. 

The shot told — square in the centre of the 
bear’s head; it made Master Bruin see stars. 
He just doubled up, like a huge ball, under the 
influence of the charge, and then went down 
into his hole again like a flash. 

Buttonwood gave another yell when he saw 
this; and the rest of the hunting party came 
running to the spot, one after another. It was 
not Buttonwood’s yells that brought them back, 
though. It was the report of his gun when he 
shot at the bear, which they had heard, and 
which caused them to hasten to the “scene of 
conflict.” 

“‘ He’s gone down that hole!” cried Button- 
wood. 

‘Who has?” 

** What has?” 

Two voices together. 

‘My bear!” said Buttonwood. ‘‘I fired at 
him — knocked him over — first pop. He tum- 
bled down that hole — that he had just come 
out of. He’s dead by this time. Let’s get 
him out.” 

But how? That was the question. 

The. hole. was dark, apparently deep, and 
with perpendicular. sides. 

“Tell you what we'll do,” said Buttonwood; 
“‘ lower some one into the hole after him, with 
a rope, you know.” 

Buttonwood was the smallest man of the 
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party, and it was immediately suggested that 
he should be lowered himself. 

“ Why, of course,” said Buttonwood, — his 
hair beginning to crawl again, — ‘‘ I'll go down. 
It's my bear, you see; so of course I ought to 
go after it- Trot out your harness! ” 

The ropes were speedily produced. Button- 
wood sat down on a fallen log, and Hen More- 
house proceeded to fasten a length to each of 
Buttonwood’s legs. Hen was the most expe- 
rienced hunter of the party. He had been a 
dweller in those parts for some years, and 
knew his business. 

“You're sure you killed him?” said Hen to 
Buttonwood. 

“What, that bear? My bear? Killed him? 
Why, don’t I tell you I took him square in the 
middle of his knowledge-box? Don’t I tell you 
he tied himself up into a knot, and tumbled 
down into that hole? He’s dead as a door 
nail by this time.” 

“Yes,” said Hen, ‘I have no doubt he is. 
At any rate, you have only to remember the 
signal; if he stirs, one kick with your right 
foot and up you come.” 

“ All right,” said Buttonwood; and down he. 
went on his hands and knees, and put his head 
in the hole. 

They lowered him cautiously, — very slowly 
and cautiously, — and when they had sunk 
him about ten feet, they felt a twitch of the left 
leg; and that being Buttonwood’s signal to 
them not to lower any farther, they stopped, 
and waited patiently. : 

Buttonwood, hanging head downward, saw 
at a glance that the old fellow was dead; and 
so, taking the coil of rope he had in his hand, 
he began to tie it around the bear's hind leg. 

There was a low growl. 

Buttonwood gave a kick with his right leg, 
and they hauled him up as quick as they could. 
What was their horror to see that his face was 
covered with blood, which streamed from a 
long wound stretching from his forehead to 
his lower jaw. 

Buttonwood was not killed, however. 
quickly found his voice. 

“Two more bears!” he cried. “I was tying 
the rope to the old fellow that I shot — O, 4e’s 
dead; no trouble about him — when I saw two 
more bears, wide awake, and all alive, by 
thunder! I gave a kick, but not quick enough 
to get off scot-free, you see. One of ’em gave 
me a thundering blow*with his paw — struck 
me on the jaw; and as I went up he scratched 
my face all along down to my forehead. Nice 
situation that was — wasn’t it? Head foremost 
down in a bear’s den, with three wild bears, — 


He 
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one of ’em dead, though, — and not a weapon 
of any sort.” 

“Lucky you got out alive, old fellow,” said 
Hen Morehouse. “I’m surprised that you 
aren’t a corpse.” 

Just then, crack! went a rifle. The bear 
had followed Buttonwood out, and as soon as 
he showed his head, one of the party shot him 
under the jaw, the ball going quite through his 
head, and coming out at the top. 

‘“‘ Another one dead!” cried Buttonwood, 
springing to his feet. ‘* That makes two bears. 
But there’s another. I'll go down and shoot 
him!” 

‘“ No,” said Hen; * you’re hurt, Buttonwood. 
I'll go down myself this time.” 

“But they’re my bears!” shouted Button- 
wood. 

“Of course they are yours,” said Hen; 
“but Pil kill the third one for you.” 

So they lowered Hen Morehouse as they had 
lowered Buttonwood; but Hen went down with 
a revolver in his hand, as well as a rope. He 
speedily discovered the state of affairs in the 
cave. The old one was dead, and only one 
other to be seen. The one last shot had 
crawled away out of sight, and the one that 
remained seemed not at all inclined to fight. 

Hen fastened his rope to the old bear’s hind 
leg, blazed away at the other with his revolver, 
and was drawn up like a flash. 

‘Kill him?” asked Buttonwood, eagerly. 

“Can't say,” said Hen. ‘Bad way to take 
aim, for a man to be upside down. However, 
we'll get the old bear out.” 

They dragged the carcass out with a long 
pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together; and 
it was no more than fairly landed when the 
other two bears showed their heads, one after 
the other. They seemed determined to follow 
the old bear; but, as fast as each put its head | 
above ground, half a dozen rifles blazed away 
at it. 

Repeatedly they were fired upon — fell back 
into the hole — came up again, only again to be 
fired upon. And at last they came back no more. 

‘* Dead at last!” said Morehouse; and they 
proceeded to draw them up with the ropes. 

‘‘My three bears!” said Buttonwood, when 
they all lay on the grass, lifeless, shaggy 
masses. ‘‘ Curious these younger ones should 
die so hard, when I popped the old fellow over 
at the first shot.” 

One of the hunters had kept count of the 
number of shots fired. It was no less than 
fifty-six! The bears’ heads were literally rid- 
dled with holes. 

Three handsome hides, and six hundred 
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pounds of flesh — the oid one three hundred 
pounds, the others about one hundred and 
fifty each — were the “total receipts” from 
Buttonwood’s Bears. 


HUNTING AND FISHING IN MAINE. 


BY MILLINOCKET. 


DEER-HUNTING’IN WINTER. 


HEN the snows in midwinter are very 

deep, the deer then form yards, like the 
moose, and may be shot by waylaying them 
along their paths, as they pass, seeking food 
by browsing the limbs of the trees. It is quite 
difficult to creep up to them at this time, for 
they are very wary, and will hear you coming 
by the crackling of the snow. When a slight 
crust comes, sufficiently hard to bear a dog, 
then is the time to pursue them on snow- 
shoes. The hunter, by means of these shoes, 
which are nothing more than oblong bows of 
wood, interwoven with strings of deer or moose 
hide, is enabled to skip over the deep snow 
without sinking down in the least; while the 
deer, with their slender legs, plunge down 
deep at every stride. The hounds, being of 
lighter weight, and having broader feet, are 
enabled to overtake the deer, after a short race, 
when the snows are deep; but when the snow 
is light they might as well chase the wind. 

In summer the deer, when pursued by 
hounds, instinctively take to the ponds and 
lakes; for the water leaves no trail, and they 
can thus throw the dogs off the scent. In 
winter, when pursued, they run for the frozen 
lakes, well knowing that the snow does not lie 
deep upon the ice, and therefore they can ob- 
tain better footing, and run with more ease. 

Several years ago we were encamped, with 
the Indian hunter Toma, at Junios Lake 
stream, which connects the Junios Lake with 
the Grand Schoodic Lake. 

It was midwinter, and we were waiting for 
deeper snow before hunting the deer, which 
had collected in considerable numbers around 
these lakes. 

In the mean time we kept quiet, and regaled 
ourselves on the salmon which we caught in the 
stream, and steaks from a bear which Toma 
killed before my arrival. 

** We will have some fun with the bear when 
the hunters come up from Calais,” said Toma. 
**We will make them think it is deer meat.” 
And the Indian’s eye glistened with delight 
at the idea of humbugging the white hunters. 
In a few days they arrived, and almost the 
first question they asked was, — 
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‘“*Have you any deer meat?” 

“Yes,” said Toma, “plenty, and tip-top, too.” 

At supper we supplied them with steaks cut 
from the rump of the old bear, and the hungry 
hunters ate huge slices, and pronounced it the 
best they ever tasted. Toma chuckled to himself, 
and enjoyed the joke hugely. But the next day, 
as they were feasting again on the bear, Toma 
could hold in no longer, and asked his guests 
if they were very fond of bear meat. No, they 
all said, they did not like the strong taste of 
the meat; and one hunter, who was making 
way with a big slice, said that it always made 
him sick at his stomach. 

‘** Come out here, boys,” said Toma, his eyes 
fairly weeping with laughter. ‘Come out!” 

The hunters followed in wonderment, when 
Toma led the way to a little thicket, and pointed 
out the carcass of the bear hanging up by the 
heels. ‘‘ There, boys, there is your deer meat, 
tip-top — hain’t it?” 

The hunters acknowledged the joke, and pro- 
nounced Toma to be the first of jokers. In fact 
the Indian was full of fun, and loved to play 
jokes upon his friends; and many times he has 
served them upon us while hunting with him. 
Once he sent us about a mile out of our way to 
shoot a great eagle, which proved to be nothing 
but a knot on the top of a dead tree. When 
we returned we found Toma rolling on the 
ground, almost tickled to death with his joke. 

In a day or two after the arrival of the hunt- 
ers a snow storm came, and left a crust strong 
enough to bear the dogs. ‘Toma had two 
hounds, named Obligmo and Megarlip, and 
they were well trained to the chase. They 
watched our motions in the morning, as we 
prepared for the hunt, with signs of delight, 
and were eager for the chase to begin. 

Toma’s idea was to send off the hounds, and 
then wait for the sounds of their voices, when 
he would endeavor to intercept them, and thus 
lessen the fatigue of travel. 

When we were all ready, Toma slipped the 
leashes from the dogs, and bade them go seek 
a deer. Silently they bounded off into the 
dark forests, and as silently we listened for the 
sounds of success. 

In a few moments we heard the deep bay of 
old Obligmo, and the sharper voice of the 
younger hound, Megarlip, in full pursuit of 
some animal. 

Toma listened attentively for a moment, and 
leaped forward, exclainfing, ‘‘ Follow me, boys! 
They are going towards Junios Lake!” 

We all followed as best we could, trying to 
keep sight of our leader,,who could run much 
faster than any of us. 
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I was the youngest and the least experienced 
on snow-shoes of any of the party, but was de- 
termined not to be left behind. On we went 
through the forest, following the tracks of the 
Indian, who had run away from us, cheered up 
by the deep baying of the hounds, which echoed 
loudly among the long colonnades of trees. 

We went along very swiftly, now skipping 
over the frozen crust, now leaping over half- 
concealed logs, and now sliding down hill. 
We were going down a steep hill, when the 
toe of my snow-shoe caught under a concealed 
root, and away I went headlong, in a series of 
somersets, down hill; but I landed safely in 
a huge pile of snow at the bottom, to the 
great merriment of my comrades, who pulled 
me out. 

Then we started anew; and, coming to a 
logging-road, which led down to a little pond 
tributary to Junios Lake, and which had been 
worn smooth and firm by the hauling of heavy 
logs, we slipped off our snow-shoes, and hold- 
ing them under our arms, we ran swiftly down 
to the pond, which was not far off. The 
hounds were on the other side of a little hill, 
and were evidently making for the same place. 

We redoubled our pace, and soon observed 
the tracks of Toma, who had also taken to the 
road. A few moments more, and we caught 
sight of the little pond, which the deer had 
now reached, as we judged by the increased 
yelping of the hounds. 

Just as we arrived at the shore, where we 
could get a glimpse of the pond, we heard 
Toma’s rifle, and, on looking down the pond, 
saw the Indian near the deer, who had fallen 
upon the ice. 

We soon came up to him, and found the 
deer quite dead. It was a noble buck, and we 
all felt proud of our prize. 

“ We will rest a moment,” said Toma, “ and 
then give chase to a deer that is in the woods 
over yonder.” 

After resting a few moments, Toma selected 
three of the party to proceed to the Junios 
stream, and the other two were to push down 
the path towards Junios Lake. 

“The deer,” said Toma, “will run to the 
stream, or will put for the ice on Junios Lake; 
and some of you will have a shot at him. After 
you have gone along some way, I will go after 
the deer with the dogs, and follow him wher- 
ever he goes.” 

Again we started, and had not proceeded a 
great way before we heard the deep roar of 
Obligmo’s voice — a sure sign that the deer 
had been started. We hastily pushed on to 
reach the lake before the deer, and get a good 
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position to shoot from, when we heard the 
baying of the hounds becoming fainter and 
fainter, indicating that the deer had turned, 
and was seeking the open water in the stream, 
where our comrades had gone. The sounds 
grew fainter,.and we were lamenting our ill 
luck, when it seemed as though the deer had 
turned again, and was coming nearer to us. 
We listened eagerly, and truly the animals 
were coming towards us, or rather running for 
the lake, which was not far from us. 

As we reached the lake, we observed the 
deer break out from the woods, and head up 
the lake in our direction. A moment after the 
dogs appeared, and seeing the noble quarry in 
plain sight, ran with all their might, yelping 
like mad. The deer had a long way the start, 
but the roar of the hounds terrified him, and 
several times he stumbled and fell. The dogs 
rapidly gained on him, and would overtake 
him before he could run another mile. A few 
leaps more, and he would be within reach of 
our rifles; and we had already lifted them to 
our shoulders, when a sheet of flame shot out 
from the dark firs, on a little promontory below 
us, and the deer leaped high in the air, and fell 
lifeless on the ice. A moment after Toma 
stepped out from the cover of the trees, and 
shouted to his dogs not to touch the deer. 

It appeared that the Indian heard the deer 
turn in his course; therefore he cut across the 
country, and arrived at the lake just in time to 
kill the game before we could fire at him. 

We stopped a few moments, to give Toma 
and the hounds a chance to rest; and then, 
hooking a long birch stick into the nose of the 
deer, we started down the lake for the stream, 
pulling after us our game. 

At the head of the stream, where it comes 
from the lake, we found an old road, which led 
us down on the south side of the bank to where | 
our companions were awaiting us with the 
other deer. 

After explaining how Toma had killed our 
prize, we started for camp, which we were glad 
enough to see at sunset. Soon a nice cup of 
coffee and a hearty supper cheered up our flag- 
ging spirits. We then built up a roaring fire 
of maple logs, and stretching out our tired 
limbs before it, we all soon went to sleep. 

The next day we were all too tired and lame 
to hunt for deer, and therefore we rested our 
weary limbs, and repaired the damage done to 
our clothing and snow-shoes on the day before. 
Even on the second day we did not feel suffi- 
ciently rested to attempt to run after the deer 
again. But Toma, who was fresh, and used to 
the fatiguing exercises of hunting, said that he 
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would leave us to keep camp, and that he would 
try his luck in the forests to the northward, 
and about three miles distant. 

In the afternoon, after a hearty dinner, Toma 
called the hounds and started off, leaving'us 
all asleep, with the exception of Joe, who said 
that he would try and catch a salmon at the 
mouth of the stream, about a dozen rods from 
the camp. 

They departed, and we were all enjoying a 
glorious sleep, as we lay stretched out before 
the warm fire, when all at once Joe burst in 
upon us, exclaiming, — 

** Quick, the rifles! 
coming!” 

We snatched up our fire-arms and ran out, 
following Joe down to the lake shore, where 
we saw a deer passing swiftly up the lake, hotly 
followed by the hounds, with Toma in the dis- 
tance. The deer was a long way off; but we 
all, one after the other, fired our rifles at him, 
but without success, except to encourage the 
dogs, who redoubled their speed and yelps. 

We watched the animals until they disap- 
peared behind a point of land. Toma soon 
came up, and kept on after the deer, saying 
that he should not give him up. 

A little while after dark, Toma returned, 
dragging the deer, which he had overtaken 
about four miles up the lake, where the hounds 
had held him at bay. 

We remained here a week longer, hunting 
with Toma, and then returned to the settle- 
ments, content with our success, and laden 
with venison. 


The deer! Toma is 


POETS’ HOMES. 
BY THOMAS POWELL. 


Author of “ The Blind Wife,” “ Florentine Tales,” “ Simon de 
Montfort,” “Confessions of the Ideal,” ‘A New Spirit of 
the Age,” “ Love's Rescue,” * Living Authors,” &c. 


RICHARD HENRY HORNE. 


F all the literary men it has been my for- 
tune to meet, the author of Orion is one 
of the most peculiar. We specially signalize 
him as the author of Orion, although, com- 
pared to his tragedies, Gregory the Seventh, 
Cosmo di Medici, Alsargis, the Death Fetch, 
and the Death of Marlowe, his Jetite epic, 
Orion, was a very secondary affair. Never- 
theless, he showed so much original fun in his 
publication of that most serious thing, an epic, 
that it is more indissolubly connected with his 
name than his longer works. 
Our readers will, no doubt, join with us in 
smiling at Horne’s grim sarcasm, which in- 
duced him to publish an epic at the ridiculous 
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price of one farthing. Even his most intimate 
friends, when they saw its announcement in 
the papers, with the price attached, considered 
itas an impertinent hoax; and, as he happened 
to dine with me the day after the London Athe- 
nzum published the advertisement, I called his 
attention to it, making some strong remarks 
upon the bad taste of the publication referred 
to. I was not a little surprised when Horne 
assured me that the advertisement was a gen- 
uine one, and no joke, having been written by 
himself, and paid for by his publisher. He said 
that he had purposely put the price at one far- 
thing, the smallest of English coins, as a com- 
pliment to the national appreciation of poetry. 

The novelty of the price gave a sort of noto- 
riety to the poem, and three farthing editions 
were sold. Horne, however, was laughed out 
of this eccentricity by a newsboy, more face- 
tious than even himself; for, while he was 
talking one day with his publisher, Mr. Miller, 
in his shop, an urchin rushed in, and puttinga 
coin on the counter, cried, — 

‘* Here, mister, I wants a pennorth of epics!” 

Horne therefore changed the price to one 
shilling, and afterwards to half a crown; but 
the sale was so small that he was a loser by his 
venture. 

The poem is a remarkably fine one, and far 
superior to the gilded trash which Tennyson 
has lately given to the world. 

Horne'’s life has been an eventful one. Born 
in 1803, he was educated at Sandhurst Col- 
lege, and was intended for the service of the 
East India Company; but, some delay occur- 
ring in obtaining his.cadetship, he joined an 
expedition, then fitting out in a British port, 
to assist the struggling Mexicans, who had 
recently revolted from the Spanish crown. He 
was present at the taking of San Juan de Ulloa, 
and several other engagements in the Gulf. 
Horne, however, tired of the bad faith of the 
Mexicans, whom he pronounced as tripartite 
beings of cutthroat, monkey, and slave; he 
escaped to New Orleans, and thence came to 
New York. 

On his return to London, finding his patri- 
mony much diminished by the rascality of his 
guardian, he devoted himself to a literary 
life, and for some years endured that most 
terrible of all drudgeries; for at that time the 
literary world was not in its present flourishing 
state. There were few publications, the con- 
trol of which was in the hands of incompetent 
men, who divided the spoils among a favored 
clique. Despite all his talent, industry, and 
versatility, he told me that the first three years 
of his literary life yielded him somewhere about 
fifty pounds, or two hundred and fifty dollars; 
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ORIGINAL DIALCEUE. 


end that, had it not been for a few shares he 
held in a copper mine, which brought him 


in a small income, he should positively have | 


starved. 
——_¢——— 


THE THANKSGIVING SUN. 


BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


UR fathers were a sturdy folk, 
Who took this life in earnest; 

It was no hollow sham nor joke; 

Its stuff was of the sternest. 
Below them was-the fiery pit, 

With sulphur-breakers spuming; 
Above, a dome of glory lit 

By Mercy’s own illuming. 


Between these everlasting fires 
Lay steep the road of duty, 

Whose rugged rocks and knotted briers 
Left little room for beauty. 

But when the golden autumn came, 
And piled the crib and larder, 

Their thankful bosoms felt a flame 
Of pure religious ardor. 


The cunning fiend had raised the vine 
To get his votaries drunken; 

And so they made their festive sign 
The Yankee’s sober “ punkin; ” 

And setting solemn face against 
All Popish pride of living, 

Around the social board commenced 
Their beautiful Thanksgiving. 


The “‘ master” keeping school *‘ away,” 
The ’prentice bound to labor, 

The aunts and cousins, grave or gay, 
With oft a humbler neighbor, 

Flocked round the roaring chimney-side, 
And filled the house with laughter, 

Where turkey came, with swelling hide, 
And pudding puffing after. 


Great pies, that seemed the chariot wheels 
Of all old Pharaoh’s army, 
Trundled on roasted piggie’s heels; 
And icy airs grew barmy 
From loaves that o’er their dusky pans 
Rose billowing, white, and tender; 
While king of all the saucy clans 
Shone cranberry’s sunset splendor! 


But wheeled, as planets, round their sun, 
Though depths of distance sunk in, 
The central orb of all their fun 
Was just the Yankee “ punkin.” 
Exalt the symbol of a vine 
That bears us no deceiving, 
And hail the day its golden shine 
Illumines for Thanksgiving. 
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OITY AND OOUNTRY. 
BY MRS. E. B. P. 


CHARACTERS. — JENNIE Fiasn, a City Girl. 
Mary Jones, a Country Girl. Mr. and 
Mrs. FLAsH. Mr. and Mrs. JoNEs. 


Scene.—A Parlor. JENNIE, dressed very fine- 
ly, reclining languidly in an easy chair. 
Mary, dressed plainly, sitting at a Table, 
taking Flowers from a Basket for two Vases 
standing near. 


Fennie. How terribly tiresome it must be 
always to live in the country! I’ve hardly 
been here an hour, yet it seems like an age. 

Mary. I'm sorry you find it sodull. Wouldn’t 
you like to help me arrange these flowers? 

Fennie. No, I thank you; it fatigues me to - 
work. 

Mary. Work! Why, this is nothing but 
play. I thought you would enjoy it. These 
are all wild flowers I gathered this morning in 
the woods. 

Fennie. Mercy on me! You don’t wander 
round in the woods alone after flowers — do 
you? 

Mary. Yes, indeed. Why not, pray? You 
have no idea how pleasant it is; but you shall 
go with me to-morrow, if you like. 

Fennie. O, no; not for the world. I should 
die of fright. The wild beasts and reptiles, 
you know. 

Mary. (Mary laughs so heartily that she 
drops her flowers.) You must excuse me for 
laughing; but the idea of wild beasts in our 
wood-lot is so amusing! We should certainly 
see nothing more ferocious than a gray squir- 
rel, or perhaps a rabbit. And as for reptiles — 
well, to be sure, I did kill three snakes this 
morning — two green ones and a striped one; 
but they were harmless little things; and I 
don’t know what I did it for, unless it’s be- 
cause I’ve got into the habit of killing all the 
snakes I see. 

SFennie. (Fanning herself violently.) How 
horrid! Killing snakes! It makes me sick to 
think of it. I should faint away at the bare 
sight of one. 

Mary. O, no; I hope not. See what a 
lovely bird’s egg I found. (Takes one from 
the basket.) It was in a nest almost at the top 
of a pine tree. Some birds like pines better 
than any other tree to build in. I was deter- 
mined, when I saw the nest, to have an egg, 


if there were any in it, to add to my collection; 
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so I climbed up and found) this, and felt well 
paid for my trouble. 

Fennie. (Clasping her hands in horror.) 
Climb a tree! 

Mary. (Smiling.) Yes, indeed; it’s fine 
sport, I assure you. I will teach you while 
you are here. 

Fennie. No, I thank you; I have no am- 
bition to learn such unladylike sport. 

Mary. How sorry I am! Look at these 
rose-colored flowers. (Passing them to her.) 
Brother Johnny and I used to call them 
‘* Whip-poor-will’s shoes,” when we were lit- 
tle. Is it not beautiful? 

SFennie. Very pretty. You admire these wild 
flowers so much, I don’t know what you would 
think if you were to go into our garden. We 
have a greater variety of rare plants and 
flowers than any one near us. 

Mary. You find a great deal of pleasure in 
cultivating them, no doubt. 

Fennie. I seldom go into the garden. Mam- 
ma and the gardener attend to that. I should 
burn and tan, and look frightfully countrified, 
if I did. And then, too, I have no time. 

Mary. Indeed; you are very industrious. 

Fennie. O, no, I am not; but I attend so 
many parties, that it is usually very late when 
I rise. Then I practise a long time every day. 
I suppose you have never seen a piano. I 
have an elegant Steinway rose-wood, with 
pearl keys. I preferred the keys pearl, my 
hands are so delicate. (Looking at them and 
then at Mary's.) 

Mary. Well, mine are brown enough; but I 
flatter myself they are useful hands, for they 
have got well tanned this summer helping 
father rake and load hay. 

Fennie. How very strong and healthy you 
are! All country people are so, I believe. I 
should not care to be so, it is so vulgar, you 
know. 

Mary. That is just as one thinks. (Voices 
approaching. MAry rises and opens the door.) 


[Mr. Jones and Mr. FLAsH enter.] 
You have got home, father, at last. This is 
Miss Jennie Flash. 

Mr. Fones. (Shaking hands with her.) Well, 
well, well! I want to know ifthis is the Mary 
Jane that I have seen so many times making 
mud pies when you lived down in Pumpkin 
Valley. I declare, friend Flash, I never should 
have guessed this fine young lady and that 
little girl, with brown freckles all over her 
nose, were the same. 


[Mrs. Jones and Mrs. FLasn enter.} 
Well, mother, what do you think? this is 
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friend Flash’s daughter. Jennie, they cali her 
now, Ibelieve. 

Mrs. Fones. (Takes her hand and hisses her.) 
I want to know. And this is really that little 
barefooted girl that I used to see playing 
round out doors? I can hardly realize it. But 
then, “ fine feathers make fine birds ” — don’t 
they, my dear? 

Mr. Fones. Ah, yes; that’s it. That oil 
speculation of yours was a lucky thing, friend 
Flash. 

Mr. Flask. 1 don’t know about that. Wife 
and I have about concluded that it was a most 
unlucky ‘‘ strike,” it has made such a very fine 
lady of our little girl here. We are almost 
afraid that she won’t know her father and 
mother soon. 

Mrs. Fones. O, not so bad as that. You 
are going to leave her here, and we will get 
all those foolish fine notions out of her in a 
little while. 

Sennie. I didn’t know you were ashamed of 
me, papa. I’m sure you’ve spent enough on 
my education. 

Mr. Flask. Too much, too much, my dear. 
You have lost your roses, and I have lost my 
little freckled, barefooted girl that made such 
nice mud pies. If you were only plump and 
fresh, like Mary, here, what a proud father I 
should be! 

Fennie. Well, papa, I do think you have re- 
tained some very vulgar tastes, with all your 
wealth. But I see that no one cares anything 
about style, and grace, and the Grecian bend, 
here in the country. To be thought anything 
of, a young lady must be freckled, and climb 
trees, and rake hay. All my city friends would 
cut my acquaintance. 

Mrs. Flask. Don’t quarrel with your father, 
dear. He is older than you are, and knows 
just what a good and true woman should be. 

Mr. Fones. No, no, no; don’t tease the little 
lady; just let her alone, and she will come 
round to our side herself in a week or two. 
Let her alone. That’s the way I do my ducks 
and chickens, and they allurs come out all 
right. Come, Mary, give us a song, and that 
will brighten us up again. (MARY goes toa 
piano, which a screen had concealed. JENNIE 
performs pantomimic gestures of surprise and 
shame, and goes and seats herself beside her 
Sather, leaning her head against his shoulder. 
Curtain falls at close of song.) 


— Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN is com- 
ing to the United States. All the children 
should make a festival ovation in his honor. 
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THE PLAY GROUND THIS WINTER. 


. will not be long before Our Boys and Girls 
will be obliged, by the advent of ‘‘ Old King 
Winter,” to change the out-door sports and 
pastimes they have followed for the last six 
months, and to adopt a new order of things 
for six months to come. And the change will 
be right welcome too, for, as in everything 
else, too much of one thing is good for noth- 
ing; and Winter, with its sports and pleasures, 
will receive a hearty greeting from the Boys 
and Girls of America. Perhaps the most pop- 
ular winter sport with us is the healthful exer- 
cise of skating, which has come to be not only 
a recreation, but an accomplishment, both la- 
dies and gentlemen being proficient in this 
sport, who would not reach the first stages of 
advancement in any other exercise. In winter, 
however, it is not always that the weather 
will permit of our young friends indulging in 
out-door sports; and in the long winter even- 
ings Our Boys and Girls will want something 
to amuse and instruct them in the way of 
games, tricks, and other fireside amusements. 
So, girls and boys, old and young, if you know 
of any games or tricks of any kind, that you 
have played, or tried and liked, and think they 
would amuse others, send them to ‘Uncle 
Oliver,” who will take good care that they are 
accounted for. In this way this department 
will lose none of its interest with the legion 
of its young readers, while by all taking an 
interest in keeping it full, they will not only 
give pleasure to others, but they themselves 
may receive instruction and amusement that 
will repay them tenfold for their time and 
trouble. Therefore, Our Boys and Girls, pre- 
pare for the winter campaign, and aid in mak- 
ing the Play Ground interesting and instruc- 
tive to all during the winter. 


Base Bay. — The Mutuals, having defeated 
the Atlantics two games out of three, now pos- 
sess the championship, and will probably “ fly 
the whip pennant” through the winter. 
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LACROSSE. 
Running with the Ball. 
W® now come to what is in many respects 
the chief point of interest in playing the 
game; and that is running, or * dodging” 
with the ball, as the Canadian players call it. 
Throwing, catching, and picking up require 
not a'little dexterity; but in running, the play- 
er has need of all his coolness, besides being 
able to run long and hard. It seems so easy 
to drop the ball from the crosse, and so diffi- 
cult to avoid the blows of the same far-reach- 
ing weapon, that one doubts at first how a 
good “run in” can ever be accomplished. Yet 
it is done continually by good players; and it 
may even be said that, man for man, the at- 
tack is stronger than the defence. 
The following plate will give our young 
friends a good idea of the position in running, 
and the manner in which the ball is held on 


the crosse. 
Plate IV. 


The crosse is inclined more and more in pro- 
portion to the speed, the ball being kept in its 
place by the pressure of the air in front. The 
crosse is canted to the right, that the ball may 
rest against the stick, which, as already stated, 
forms the right edge of the crosse. That, at 
least, is the way most players prefer to carry 
it, though in Canada it seems to be turned 
either way. The matter is immaterial, of 
course. Steadiness and watchfulness are: re- 
quired to keep the ball on the crosse, and 
slipshod running will soon bring it to grief. 

When intercepted by an opponent, and un- 
able to get past without fencing (discretion is 
much the best part of valor in running in), 
prevent your crosse being struck, if possible. 
It may sometimes be saved by transferring it 
to the left hand, or even behind you, but you 
risk dropping the ball in this. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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1182. Menan Island. 1183. Lincoln, Maine. 
1184. 1. Harp. 2. Orinoco. 3. Outstrip. 4. 
Dane — Hoop, Pore. 1185. Tether, Satrap. 
1186. J(oy). 1187. B(ay). 1188. (O)pt(i)c. 
1189. (A)l(e). 1190. Quail. r191. Lead. 
IIg2. (X=ten) (eye) (sun) (pea) (OE) (tea) 
(L) a (yew) r (E) a (tea) — Tennyson, poet 
laureat. 1193. C(arm)ot. 1194. M(arm)ose. 
1195. H(ear)er. 1196. Al(leg)e. 1197. Flor- 
ida. 1198. Goosequill. 199. Cape Palmas. 
1200. Medicine. 


REBUS. 





BLANKS. 

Fill the blanks with the same word with dif- 
ferent significations. 

1202. Some —— has —— the victory. 1203. 
I'll —— you a story about the noble ——. 
1204. ——I get milk in the ——? 1205. She 
wore a —— when she walked in the ——. 

MOonsIEvR. 





Sans-TETEs. 

1206. Curtail 2 man’s name, and leave a 
girl’s name. 1207. Curtail a person, and leave 
his relation. 1208. Curtail to jump, and leave 
a field. 1209. Curtail a resting-place, and 
leave the ocean. 1210. Curtail a swamp, and 
leave a god. 1211. Curtail a kind of grass, 
and leave a spice. 1212. Curtail a country, 
and leave part of your face. 1213. Curtail a 
nut, and leave a mist. SAGITTAw. 


1214. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


ENIGMA. 
1215. It is composed of ro letters. The 4, 5, 
3 istoinjure. The 1, 2,6, 7 is an abbreviation. 
The 8, 9, 10 is to possess. The whole is a rev- 
olutionary battle. SKIFF. 


Musicat PuzzLes. 
1217. 


F. H. C. 
CHARADES. 
1218. On my first the merchants display 
Their goods and wares most every day; 
My second is placed to tell 
What they have to sell ; 
My whole is a word 


That many a soldier has heard. 
TECUMSEH. 


1219. I quickly hastened to my second, 
As my first threw its shadow around; 
While my third, in its dreadful fury, 
Whistled by with a blustering sound; 
My whole is a bird which hung on the wall, 
And whose beautiful music delighted us all. 
Horace HAMMOND. 


1220. - GEOGRAPHICAL REBus. 
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VANGELINE, the amethyst is a species 

of quartz, of a purple or violet color. The 
name is derived from a Greek word that sig- 
nifies preventing intoxication, the ancient Per- 
sians, supposing that cups made of the am- 
ethyst would prevent the liquor they contained 
from intoxicating. — Clara Dove, consult your 
pastor and literary friends. The first-class 
magazines afford much good reading. — K. N. 
sends a recipe for making a boy smart: 
“Whip him.” He has often experienced the 
effects of it. 

Jabez, ‘‘ The Maid of Saragossa” was a poor 
girl by the name of Agustina, who obtained 
a livelihood by vending cool drinks in Sara- 
gossa; and during the siege of that place by 
the French, in 1809, she distinguished herself 
by her heroism in the midst of the conflict. 
She was called da artillera, from having 
snatched the match from a dying artillery- 
man, and discharged the piece on the invaders. 
For her services during the long siege of sixty- 
two days, she was raised to the rank of sub- 
lieutenant in the Spanish army, and received 
several decorations. 

Empire State is a comical fellow, as we could 
prove, if there was room to publish tHe whole 
of his funny letter. He says he is just recov- 
ering from a severe attack of the following 
conundrum: ‘* Why has a man, who has been 
gored by a bull, reason to be grateful to that 
animal? Because he has been befriended 
(beef-rended) by him.” Some of our corre- 
spondents write nearly every day; and if they 
have a “faculty” half as good as that of 
E. State, they stand a chance to appear often. 
The ‘‘ Hidden Words” are excellent, and are 
booked for speedy publication. 

Some of the words in Fox’s double acrostic 
are not defined with sufficient clearness. — Ed- 
ward H. Rogers, Bradford, Conn., says he will 
be courteous enough to answer all letters ad- 
dressed to him, and state whether he wishes 
to enter into correspondence or not. — Bob O. 
Link, most of those insects have appeared in 
print before. — Pica sends a good list’of an- 
- swers.— Ithaca will find our autograph on 
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register of the Ithaca Hotel, date August 1. — 
Our feline friend, Mouser Hickup, should 
publish a magazine of his own. Then he will 
have one precisely to his taste. 

Badger, Jr.’s enigma is too long. The rebus 
has been furnished before. — Handy Andy, 126 
Locust Street, Toledo, Ohio, would like cor- 
respondents about sixteen and a half years old. 
Rebus is not well represented as to “ Jews” 
and ‘‘sis.” The double acrostic shall be used. 
— Sailor Boy, when we find out anything 
more about it, we will let you know. — A cor- 
respondent in Buffalo, who sends musical puz- 
zles, forgets to sign his name. — O. P. B., we 
are obliged to decline a great many very good 
puzzles because our drawer is so full. 

Ariel, we have them already on hand.— 
Phun, care of John Crawford, Jr., 321 South 
Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., would like to 
correspond with boys collecting monograms 
and autographs, also those who go in for 
Grant and Colfax. Puzzles not quite up to 
the mark this time. — Sailor, and other mem- 
bers of Ione Y. C., have our best wishes for the 
success of their scheme. — C. D. Cerberus, Jr. 
proposes to inaugurate a system of visiting 
members of the family in different cities, 
wherever they may chance to travel, for the 
purpose of mutual entertainment and profit. 

Bob O. Link wants to know why Grant is 
like the sun? Because he is atanner. Rebus, 
W. B.— Hoky Poky, Sundays excepted. — 
Van Amburg is welcome. — D. O. T., will wait 
and see how many of our play ground readers 
desire something about chess. — Gustavus, Ha- 
roun al Raschid was not a fictitious character, 
although he has figured largely in Eastern ro- 
mance. He was one of the most distinguished 
of the Saracenic caliphs, and greatly encour- 
aged literature and art throughout his realm, 
besides excelling in arms. From the wisdom 
of many of his acts he was called Al Raschid 
the Just. 

ACCEPTED. 

Rebuses — E. State, Paul Kendall, Toozle; 
double acrostic — Handy Andy; sans-tétes — 
Zephyr. 

DECLINED. 

Killington and Hickup, Monsieur, Jacob C., 
Fam, Junior, Amos Keetur, Humorist, Krow 
Mow. 

: Wish CORRESPONDENTS. 

O. P. B., Albion, Orleans Co., N. Y.; Sailor 
Boy, 246 Adelphi Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Charlie Austin, 26 Woodbridge Street, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Rover St. Clair, east corner 
Longworth and John Streets, Cincinnati, O.; 
D. O. T., 38 Fifth Street, Hoboken. 
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EDITORIAL OORRESPONDENOE. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: We took pas- 

sage in the steamer to Bangor, where, 
upon our arrival, we were pleasantly greeted 
by Millinocket, and treated with ‘ distin- 
guished consideration” by him and his agree- 
able friends.. Our objective point was Sebec 
Lake, where we had promised ourself the 
pleasure of hauling in a few of those salmon 
described by our valued contributor. We were 
to fish in the,stream flowing into the lake, over 
whose waters it was necessary to pass to reach 
our destination. Unfortunately, the proprietors 
of the steamer discontinued her trips for the 
season about the time we arrived at Bangor. 
We are willing to believe they did not know 
we were coming, and on this ground we can 
forgive them. ‘Our cake was dough.” 

We do not cry for spilled milk or lost salmon; 
and we were too pleasantly situated in the lum- 
ber city to regard the failure to ‘‘ make connec- 
tions” as. a serious misfortune, or indeed as any 
misfortune at all. But our kind host was de- 
termined that the expedition should not be a 
failure, and, though the severe illness of a 
relative detained. him. in the city, he sent us, 
with a trusty guide, to some lakes a dozen 
miles off, to make the acquaintance of the big 
“lakers,” or togue. Our companion had a 
fine horse and an easy vehicle, and the ride 
was delightful. The trees wore their rich gar- 
ments of autumnal hues, and D. was the most 
agreeable of companions. We went to a 
small, deep lake first, and fished two or three 
hours. 

How many fish do you suppose we caught, 
boys and girls? We will tell you in confidence 
—nota single one! We did not have a bite 
or a nibble, or even the faintest indication that 
there was a fish within ten miles of us! What 
of it?) Nothing! A man is no fisherman that 
cannot fish ten hours without a bite. The 
ride, the autumn foliage, the lunch, — prepared 
by the fair hands of Mrs. Millinocket, — and 
D.’s stories, were enough to satisfy oné more 
exacting than a rusticating editor, We were 
satisfied, and rode to Ellis’s Pond, which in 
any other state would be called a lake, for it 
is four miles long. _ We staid at the hotel that 
night, and the next morning “ hoofed it” along 
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the banks of a brook, rod in hand, for a couple 
of hours. “How many trout do you suppose 
we caught, boys and girls? _Notasingle trout! 
We caught ene chub; but poor D. had not 
even this melancholy satisfaction. We were 
ahead by one chub! 

Returning to the hotel, we were joined by 
the Senator, Millinocket's Zére. With a guide 
we took boat, and droye up the lake before a 
fresh breeze. In this lake there are said to be 
large togue, or “ lakers ” — we don’t know any- 
thing about it. They are caught, it is said, 
with live bait — we are not a competent wit- 
ness; but we could not even catch chub for 
that purpose, on account of the strong wind. 
We fished in the deep water for perch, said to 
weigh from two to six pounds — we can’t tes- 
tify. In short, we fished all day; and how 
many do you think we caught, boys and girls? 
Not a single one! 

The next day we tried it again, with the vet- 
eran lundlord as a guide and master of cere- 
monies; first for chub for bait; but even these 
little contemptibles were as obstinate as though 
they had been “lakers” or six-pounder perch. 
In the forenoon, Millinocket and one of “our 
boys” hove in sight in the gig. This veteran 
fisherman took us to a trout brook on the 
shore. We had done all our fishing in salt 
water, and never caught a trout in our life. 
By the time we had rigged our gear, we heard 
our name called, in a low tone. The deep 
eyes of Millinocket glowed even with unwont- 
ed lustre, ashe bade us ‘‘ cast in there ” our line. 
We did so, but with an utter want of confi- 
dence. The moment the bait touched the 
water, out darted a speckled gentleman from 
his retréat. He took hold handsomely, and in 
half a second more we had him —our first trout! 
Hurrah forus! But we speak to common people 
as usual! Our first trout! We have him now, 
nicely preserved in a bottle, and labelled in 
Millinocket's own hand, ‘ Salmo Fontalis. 
Oxtver Optic Primus, Oct. 7, 1868.” He 
has a melancholy look in the face; but bless 
his speckles, he is our first! We, with the 
help of our boy, caught forty of them. It 
was not prudent to weigh them, but they 
were forty in number. We lunched on the 
rocks at the lake shore, and cold chicken 
was never before so good. | We pulled. the 
bow oar for a couple of miles, and returned 
to the hotel, surprised and delighted on the 
way to meet Mrs. Millinocket and other friends 
from the city. 

We must finish this letter in our next, witha 
word. about Portland. 

Ouiver Optic. 





